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laundry, and portions stained with the discharges must be thoroughly wet 
with it, or even allowed to soak a short time. As an additional precau¬ 
tion, the clothing should be boiled for some hours, and subjected to thorough 
rinsing (in running water whenever practicable) before being handled by 
the washerwoman. 


Article III. 

Cases ok “Mushroom Poisoning.*’ By Jas. D. Trask, M.D., of 
Astoria, Now York. 

During an absence from home, last autumn, two report's of cases of 
death from eating poisonous fungi having met my eye in the columns of a 
country paper, I determined to obtain all the particulars possible in con¬ 
nection with them. 

The first occurred in the family of Mr. G. E. Everett, residing near 
Modena, Ulster Co., N. Y., the family consisting of the father, mother, 
grandmother, daughter of fifteen, and a son aged thirteen. On visiting 
Modena the following particulars were obtained from Dr. Parker, who 
attended the family, and also from the surviving members:_ 

On the morning of Saturday, Sept. 23d, the father had gathered an 
euible mushroom (Agaricus campcstns ) from the grass before the door 
which had been cooked by the grandmother, and tasted with great relish 
by several of the family. As the grandmother professed to be able to 
distinguish the wholesome from the poisonous, the father and son deter¬ 
mined to gather a mess for dinner. A basketful was brought home, of 
which a considerable portion had been found in the woods. They were 
culled over by the grandmother, and, in what proved to be her absolute 
i\ant of experience, she is believed even to have rejected some that were 
undoubtedly edible. They were served at dinner; those who had eaten 
the campestris in the morning, declaring that these had a different taste 
from it, the flavour being earthy and uninviting. Condiments were added 
to improve the taste. Not over a quart of the fungi was cooked. The 
wife ate not more than a teaspoonful of the liquid, the boy ate, perhaps, 
two fungi. At their evening meal, what liad been left at noon was 
re-served and tasted by the father and grandmother and boy, but they 
found them still uninviting. The boy complained of malaise at supper 
time, and soon after going to bed was seized with vomiting and purging. 
At midnight the grandmother was attacked in the same manner, and by 
2 A.M. the entire number was suffering from urgent vomiting, diarrhma, 
and cramps, no one being able to render assistance to the res*t, nor to 
for help. About 5 A. M. the boy succeeded in reaching a house a quarter 
ot a mile distant, and the doctor was sent for. 

On the doctor s arrival he found the vomiting and purging almost inces¬ 
sant, accompanied by excessive burning in the stomach, cramps or the 
arms, legs, and walls of the abdomen. Nausea continued with the grand¬ 
mother until Monday evening, a short time before her death, which 
occurred at 8 P. M. 
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There was with her, from the first, a tendency to collapse and oppres¬ 
sion of breathing, requiring free employment of alcoholic stimulants. The 
vomiting and purging of the father continued, at prolonged intervals, until 
Tuesday noon. He suffered from a sense of prostration, which seemed 
disproportionate to the other symptoms. At this time hiccough occurred, 
which continued, at intervals, until the last. After cessation of vomiting 
extreme irritability of the stomach continued, permitting him to take 
blandest nourishment only in small quantities. • 

There was at no time tenderness over the epigastrium, or any part of 
the abdomen, only a sense of soreness after hiccough. There seemed to 
be no local evidence of gastritis, or of enteritis, beyond dejections of a deep 
green, offensive and mucous character. There was constipation for four 
(lays previous to death, loss of contractility of the bladder, requiring 
relief. For four days previous to death the temperature gradually sank 
to 97; the pulse at no time exceeded 90, was generally 8G. As strength 
failed dulness of the mental faculties came on, and, during the last twenty- 
four hours, he was comatose. He died Oct. Gth, and was 44 years old. 

Though Mrs. E. had partaken of an extremely small quantity of the . 
soup only, her symptoms were as urgent as those of any of the family. 
She had, moreover, tenderness of the epigastrium, and scalding,' acrid 
eructations, which were much relieved by the use of bismuth and sodu. 
Convalescence with her commenced on the third or fourth day; and the 
recovery of the son and daughter was equally satisfactory. 

The second instance occurred in the family of Mr. George Thorne, a 
farmer, living not far from Lake Mahopnc, Westchester Co., N. Y. 

The following particulars were kindly furnished by Dr. Edson Card, 
Jr., whom I visited at his residence at Lake Mahopac:— 

The family of Mr, Thorne had recently taken back into their employ¬ 
ment a female servant, who hud lived with them some five years before, 
and wiio lmd then been in the lmbit of gathering and cooking mushrooms 
for them. Mr. T., congratulating himself on her return on this account, 
urged her to prepare a mess for the table, as she had formerly done., They 
sat down at their noon meal to the anticipated repast, Saturday, Sept. 16th. 
The husband and wife ate of the mushrooms, as did a peddler who happened 
to be present at their table. The peddler left immediately after dinner, and 
was heard of, some days afterward, as having been very ill at a place 
where he stayed overnight. 

Mr. Thorne and his wife were seized about midnight with vomiting and 
purging and cramps, which were not very urgent, in tlip calves of the legs. 
Mr. T. had been subject, annually, to attacks of cholera morbus, and the 
true nature of the case did not occur to them till the following day. Dr. 
Card was not called till Sunday, at 3 P. M. - 

The doctor remained an hour, and gave twelve grains of ipecac, which 
had the effect of quieting the stomach. 

Monday morning, purging still going on, Mr. T. fell into a state of. 
collapse, and was hurried into bed. By the use of stimulants and heat, 
reaction was induced. At 1 P. M. he was restless, and complained of a 
sense of heat, while the surface w as cold, and he died at 6.30 P. M. There 
was at no time tenderness of the epigastrium ur abdomen on pressure, no¬ 
retention or suppression of urine. There was constant thirst. The pulse 
small and frequent, and, during the Ia§t twenty-four hours, the mind was 
wandering, with a degree of stupor. 
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Mrs. Thorne was taken about the same time with her husband with 
similar symptoms. She had no vomiting or purging after Monday; on 
the contrary, her bowels were confined; lassitude ensued, and she had a 
protracted convalescence, with much nervous prostration. 

There appeared in a late Pennsylvania paper an account of cases of 
poisoning from this source in the family of Mr. George Zimmerman, 
Centre Square, Montgomer}' Co., Penn., and I am indebted to the courtesy 
of Dr. S. C. Sciple, of that place, for the following particulars:— 

He was called to the Zimmerman family on the morning of the 20th of 
Sept., 1882, about 7 o’clock. Mr. and Mrs. Z. and two servants, Charles 
and Mary Upright, were suffering from the effects of eating mushrooms on 
the previous evening, about five o’clock. 

Toward morning they were successively seized with nausea, vomiting, 
and pain in tlie stomach, followed by purging. He observed no traces of 
mushrooms in the matters that were vomited, or that passed the bowels. 

William Baker, another servant, who had collected the fungi, and, 
being very fond of them, had eaten a large amount, was not affected until 
towards evening. He was taken with symptoms similar to the rest, but 
the gastro-intestinal irritation came on sooner than with the others, and 
he was the first to die. Ilis death took place on the 14th, about 11 A. M. 
Charles Upright died on the 2oth, about 4 P. M. In the two fatal cases, 
and that of the little girl, Mary, there were bloody dejections, with great 
tenesmus, and, in the two fatal eases, somnolence, stupor, intermittent 
pulse, tympanitis, violent pain in the stomach, cold extremities, and livid 
skin. 

At the first visit large draughts of lukewarm water were given, which 
gave some relief; afterward compound spirits of ether, with milk and 
brandy, and after the first day the diarrhoea and pain were controlled by 
opium suppositories. There was a constant and irresistible desire for ice, 
which was allowed sparingly, as “ water is believed to be contra-indicated 
in muscarine-poisoning.” The severe gastro-intestinal irritation was 
treated by a desertspoonful of olive oil every two or three haul's: this in 
tw'o cases 4 ‘seemed to act like a charm.” The pulse from 90 to 100 
gradually rose to 150 ; temperature w’as below’normal all the way through, 
but no exact record was kept. 

The influence upon tlie nervous system was shown in depression of 
spirits and general anxiety. Dr. Seiple is inclined to attribute this in 
part to the direct poisoning influence of the fungi, from the fact that the 
nervous symptoms appeared very early. This was especially true in the 
case of Mrs. Z. This lady had no bloody dejections, and the irritability 
of the stomach and bowels entirely disappeared by the end of the w’eek, 
but there were great nervous prostration and restlessness, which lasted at 
least four weeks. 

A sister of the Uprights writes that the mushrooms eaten filled a small 
milk-pan, and >vere made into soup. Those first seized had violent vomit¬ 
ing, and suffered the most severe pains about the head, and lmd a burning 
sensation in the stomach, w'ith fever. Mrs. Z. began to complain Wednes¬ 
day morning at three o’clock, Mr. Z. about four, Mary U. at five, and 
Charlie about six. Baker felt no disturbing symptoms until Wednesday 
about dinner time. During Wednesday the sufferers at times seemed so 
far recovered as to be able to aris$, but were instantly compelled to seek 
their beds again. Mrs. Z. and Charley were considered the worst. 
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Baker was 17 years old and Charley 16 ; both w’ere strong, hearty 
boys. Baker went to bed when first seized, but got up in the afternoon, 
went to the barn and helped to do some of the night work; went to bed 
again, and with the exception of short periods remained there till his 
death. His suffering from thirst was intense. 

October 24, 1874, I was called to see a man aged 72, a Scotchman by 
birth, suffering from the effects of eating supposed mushrooms. He was a 
stone-cutter by trade, and was employed in the Central Park, like “ Old 
Mortality,*’ to touch up defaced stone-work. In crossing the park to his 
work in the mornings Ids attention was attracted to a group of fungi 
under a tree, and he resolved if they should still be there on his return 
homewards in the evening he would gather them. 

Unfortunately for him they had not been disturbed, and he secured 
them, in number about half a dozen. They were cooked for his break¬ 
fast on the following morning ; their taste being bitter, the old man ate hut 
one or two, and the daughter ate one. In the evening he returned home 
sick, suffering from vomiting and diarrhcua, which had come on soon after 
breakfast. About the time of his return the daughter was seized with 
vomiting, and continued to suffer till Saturday the 27th; on this day the 
father died. The vomiting and diarrhoea had not with him lasted over 
fortj'-eight hours, and he died from exhaustion which seemed to me to be 
disproportionate to the discharges. 

The marked similarity of the symptoms in these various cases is of it¬ 
self suggestive of identity of origin. The indications of gastro-intestinal 
irritation first appeared after an interval of nine to twelve or thirteen 
hours, and in one instance that proved fatal, the boy Baker, eighteen or 
nineteen hours. Vaillant states that in cases of poisoning from Amanita 
phalloides, symptoms do not appear until from twelve to fifteen hours. In 
every case there were indications of the operation of a depressing influence 
upon the nervous system, disproportionate to the diarrhoea. From a very 
exact description given to me personally by Mrs. Everett, a very intelli¬ 
gent person, of the appearance of the fungi eaten by her family, there 
can be no doubt in my mind that they were specimens of the Amanita 
phalloides or A. verna. These two species are often with difficulty 
distinguished from each other. Those eaten by her family were of a 
beautiful, ivory white throughout, with the stem four or five inches in 
length and bulbous at its lower extremity. It is from this latter charac¬ 
teristic that it is called by the French A. bulbeux. The symptoms in the 
Everett family correspond almost exactly with those in six cases of poison¬ 
ing from the A. bulbeux, quoted in the London Medical Gazette , vol. XXV. 
p. 110, quoted from Bulletin Med. du Midi , one of which wjis fatal. 

I was not equally fortunate in securing an accurate description of the 
fungi eaten by the Thorne and Zimmerman families. "When Dr. Card 
was called to the Thorne family, he had a basketful of fungi gathered from 
the same ground from which those cooked had been taken the day before. 
On presenting these for examination to a neighbour, who was familiar with 
the distinctive characteristics of the wholesome and poisonous mushrooms, 
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about one-half were rejected as poisonous. His distinction between the 
two was the colour of the gills, those of the poisonous being white. The 
shape of the stems was not noted. There can be no reasonable doubt 
that those rejected as poisonous belonged to one'or the other of the above- 
named poisonous species. In the case of the Zimmerman family the 
means of identification are very imperfect. The boy Baker was accus¬ 
tomed to gathering mushrooms, and Mrs. Z. to preparing them for the 
table, and the family believe that those eaten « were genuine mushrooms, 
but were poisonous from age and the place where they grew, which was 
near a swampy part of the farm.” 

The Thorne family were equally confident as to what they ate, and for 
the same reasons, but in their case it is certain that at least one-half were 
poisonous. 

This brings us to the important question, Is the common mushroom 
poisonous under any circumstances? By many this is believed to be true. 
Christison says that the Agaricus campestris , or common mushroom, is 
believed by some to be unsafe toward the close of the season, though he 
has not found them so after eating freely of them. Porcher, in an elabo¬ 
rate paper in vol. vii. of the Transactions of the American Medical 
Association, on the “Medical and Toxicological Properties of the Cryp- 
togamous Plants of the United States,” does not allude to a single 
case of poisoning by the common mushroom. The London Medical 
Tunes, vol. xxiv., 1851, gives the report of the death of two Belgian 
officers after eating mushrooms, coupled with the statement that the poison 
is contained in the A . campestris after a certain stage of growth. This 
is the only instance which I have been able to find reported of death 
attributed to the common mushroom, and no data are given by which the 
correctness of the opinion may he verified. They have been frequently 
eaten in an advanced stage by my own family; and it is asserted by con¬ 
noisseurs that they are then of much finer flavour than in the earlier 
stages of development. 

An article attributed to Prof. Ponfick, of Breslau, has recently been 
largely circulated in the newspapers, in which it is asserted that all com¬ 
mon mushrooms are poisonous. In reference to this, it is sufficient to 
state that many varieties of fungi arc eaten largely in Germany, which 
are rarely eaten in this country. The term mushroom, in this article of 
Prof. P., may embrace many varieties. If it referred to the Agaricus 
campestris it would be enough to point to its enormous consumption 
almost everywhere with almost absolute impunity. It is true, as Christi¬ 
son states, that on certain persons all mushrooms act more or less injuri- 
ously, and w’hen taken in large quantity, and for a long period, may be 
deleterious to any one. Idiosyncrasy, as has been observed in the case of 
many other articles of food, as oysters, fruits, etc., will account for some 
of these cases. 
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"Wortliington G. Smith, 1 author of an excellent little treatise upon 
mushrooms and toadstools, says:— 

“ He has known cows to be very fond of mushrooms, and a friend of his in the 
country more than once has seen his cows, in the morning, go from mushroom to 
mushroom until all were consumed. Sheep, squirrels, birds, and many other 
animals, commonly cat raw mushrooms und man}' other fungi.” 

In all the cases reported in this paper, there was a marked delay in the 
appearance of symptoms, but these were in all essentially the same, viz., 
vomiting and diarrhoea followed by prostration, accompanied in some with 
severe pain in the head. In no instance were there any symptoms of nar¬ 
cotic poisoning, at any rate in the earlier stages. All these cases conform 
in their general features to the cases of poisoning by Amanita phalloides 
reported by Mons. Pallois ; and even in the case of the Zimmerman family, 
there are strong grounds for believing that some specimens of these must 
have been overlooked, as had happened in the Thorne family. 

It is asserted by good authority, that when several members of a family 
have been poisoned by the same fungus, a portion have suffered from 
symptoms of narcotic poisoning, while others were affected with gastro¬ 
intestinal irritation alone, but that these two classes of symptoms may 
oecur in the same patient. This is understood to be true of poisonous 
fungi in general. Worthington G. Smith gives a graphic account of his 
own experience after eating a poisonous fungus, the Agaricus sinuatus , 
which was found in .the woods. Within a quarter of an hour he was 
overtaken with strange, nervous depression, swimming of the brain, and 
violent pains in the stomach; soon had great difficulty in standing, and 
all his senses appeared to be leaving him. Two friends who had lunched 
with him suffered precisely as he had done, hut were attacked by violent 
vomiting, and after a few days they recovered. He, however, was fear¬ 
fully purged, suffered from headache and swimming of the brain ; und not 
until a fortnight did he recover from u loathing and lassitude,” long and 
troubled sleep, and stiffness of the joints. 

In the Everett family there were two cases of murked loss of power 
over the bladder, in one requiring a catheter. 

In the cases of Mons. Pallois notable suppression of urine is men¬ 
tioned. 

According to Braconnot, quoted by Porcher, most fungi contain, 1st, 
fungin, which is the fleshy substance, a peculiar acid called fungic acid 
combined with potassa, and a sugar. 2d, two poisonous principles. One 
of these an acrid matter, which disappears when the plant is boiled, the 
other, more fixed, forms crystallizable salts with acids, which he found in 
the Amanita muscaria , and called Amanatine. 

The term muscaria or muscarine has, within a few years, been applied 

1 Mushrooms and Toad-stools, liow to distinguish easily the differences between 
Edible and Poisonous Fungi, with two large sheets. London, 1679. 
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to the poisonous principle of the Amanita muscaria or fly agaric. New 
interest has been imparted to it by its recent introduction into medicine, 
especially in ophthalmic practice. 

Dr. Bartholow, in his Cartwright lectures, states that the general effects 
of muscaria are nausea, vomiting, diarrhoea, and severe colic, which are due 
to the tetanic contraction of the muscular layer of the bowels which it 
produces, and active delirium, characterized by rambling incoherence, and 
a somewhat pleasurable excitement, resembling the effects of alcoholic 
intoxication. 

During the stages of delirium the pupil is contracted and the vision is 
dim, blurred, and probably double. In toxic doses the agent produces 
epileptiform seizures, trismus, loss of reflex irritability, and coma more or 
less profound, after the period of intoxication. Death takes place from 
failure of the heart. No antagonism could well be more exact than that 
between muscaria and atropia. Smith states that some of the effects of 
swallowing A. muscaria are the same as from intoxicating liquors, others 
similar to those of haschisch ; it is thus used in Siberia. The urine be¬ 
comes impregnated, and is itself made use of as a means of perpetuating 
and distributing the intoxicating principle. Notwithstanding this, its use 
sometimes proves fatal, as in the case of the Czar Alexis. 

Cases of mushroom poisoning, so called, may be divided into two 
groups: the first embraces those instances in which poisonous fungi are 
gathered by mistake, either by themselves, as in 'the cases of the old 
Scotchman and the Everett family, or found growing in company with 
those that are edible, as in the case of the Thome family. There can be 
no question that the Amanita phalloides and A. rerna, and especially the 
former, are the varieties that are almost invariably thus mistaken. These 
are very common ; specimens of them vary in the length and shape of the 
stems, but they can always be distinguished by the colour of their gills. 
It must be carefully borne in mind that while the under surface of these 
two poisonous varieties is always white, that of the edible campestris is 
always of pink of varying shade. In the preparation of mushrooms for 
the table great care ought to be exercised in scrutinizing every individual 
that has been gathered for food, and, if the colour of the gills is not satis¬ 
factory, such should be immediately rejected. If this precaution is taken, 
and they are gathered only from the open field and not from the woods, 
it seems impossible that any mistake can occur, or that any strietty poison¬ 
ous effects can result. 

We have already considered the question of the asserted poisonous 
properties of campestris when old. Though we believe that there is no 
reason for the idea that these become strictly poisonous, they probably are 
less easily digested, and consequently are more likely to create disturbance 
of the stomach and bowels. 
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The other group embraces those instances in which persons, from 
curiosity, caprice, incorrect information, and perhaps from necessity, have 
eaten poisonous fungi which bear no resemblance to the cainpestris, and 
which cannot possibly be mistaken for it. Many cases of fatal poisoning 
have arisen from eating these poisonous growths. Besides the cumpestris, 
there is a large group of edible fungi which may be made to serve as a 
very important contribution to our list of articles of food. One of these, 
the common puff-ball, Lycoperdon gigantcus, in the early stages of its 
growth, while yet pure, white, and tender, when sliced and fried in butter, 
rivals the most delicious omelet, and in the collection of these no mistake 
can possibly be made. Beyond this familiar variety, however, no one 
should venture, without being previously instructed by some one thor¬ 
oughly familiar with the strange varieties, unless he is prepared to enter 
upon a scries of experiments upon himself to test their wholesomeness. 
There is no simple test by which the poisonous can be distinguished 
from the wholesome, and the precautions here mentioned will be neglected 
by the foolhardy alone. 

Not a summer passes that cases similar to these above related do not 
appear in our local papers. They excite but little interest, and 1 have 
been unable to find any hitherto published record of an attempt to identify 
the species. Our cases, with the exception of the last, occurred within 
a radius of less than seventy-five miles, in one season ; they embrace 
thirteen individuals, of whom five died. 

Statistics of the number of individuals poisoned by this means, and the 
mortality of the accident throughout the United States would be of great 
interest. There is reason to believe that the number of those who die 
every year from this cause is very considerable. 

The value of edible fungi as a source of food supply is but little appre¬ 
ciated in this country. It is stated on the authority of the late Rev. Ur. 
Curtis of North Carolina, the eminent mycologist, that this form of vege¬ 
tation abounds in the Southern States, and could be made to contribute 
largely to tlie support of human life as an article of food. In every part 
of the country the campestris is eagerly sought for; and could some means 
he devised for imparting information on the subject to the public, there 
are several varieties which could be gathered, that are not only nutritious, 
but quite worthy of being classed among the luxuries of the table. 

Those desirous of becoming acquainted with this most interesting class 
of plants will find what they need in Cook’s British Fungi, a duodecimo, 
and in Smith’s Plates, coloured sheets, representing the edible and the 
poisonous varieties, with a descriptive manual. 



